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TEE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
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Address * 


The Oneiva Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, atthe Community Gardens. 











Steele-Traps of ‘the ‘most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the beg ae 

. Newnouse, Superintendent, 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cane, 0. AL Mituier, C. Ops, Agents. 
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an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags! 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnaam, } " : ; 
Mes. E. Wuartrietp, Superintendents. 

Cravats ¢ Satin Spring Cravats| of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8S. Van VELZER; Superintendent 
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Palm-!eaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling $ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haur, Miller. 








Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PIP 


Orders in any of the above brauches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 
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Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveiing=-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1.50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and 3rd) of the 
One:pa Association. Price 123 cts. 


yaa Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
ag Persons writing to us on business con- 
mR with the Cireu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 
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Support of the Clrenlar. 

As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Rerieious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 


Quenching the Spirit. 
It is important that we get a true idea 
of the thing intended in the expression, 
* Quench not the Spirit.’ We must learn 
how to favor the action of God’s spirit 
on the one hand, and how to put an end 
to the action of the devil’s spirit on the 
other. That exhortation can be turned 
round against the devil. We say in ref- 
erence to God, Quench not the spirit ; 
so we will say of the devil, Quench the 
spirit: and the same kind of action is 
concerned in one case as the other. Both 
forms of the action are expressed by the 
passage in James; ‘ Draw nigh to God, 
and he will draw nigh to you. Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.’ 
Quench not the spirit of God, but 
when it kindles a fire in us, blow it up 
into a flame; give it vent and circula- 
tion, and thus draw nigh to God. §o 
when the devil kindles a fire in us, take 
means to put it out ; quench it, and he 
will flee—Our salvation lies right there, 
in getting away from the devil, and nigh 
to God ; and it is all-important to know 
how to deal rightly with the beginnings 
of their opposite action in us. That ex- 
pression, Quench not the spirit, implies 
that the spirit of God is an element some- 
thing like fire, which can kindle in our 
spirits, beginning like a spark, hardly 
noticeable at first, and spreading into a 
fire that cannot be quenched. I exhort 
you to nurse this fire, keep it from smoth- 
ering, let it have free action, and it will 
go on and burn cut all that is opposed to 
it. Then on the other side, the devil’s 


and selfishness, is of the same active na- 
ture. It is like a fire, which if once 
kindled will spread and make hell for us 
if it is not quenched. Our business is 
to quench and smother it at the begin- 
ning, as soon as possible. 

We know from abundant experience 
that such is the nature of spirits, good 
or evil. They are a spreading, pervading 
power like fire, and whenever one of their 
sparks gets place in us, its tendency is, 
whether good or evil, to get unlimited 
possession, consume all opposed to it, 
and reduce all to identity with itself, as 
fire reduces all that is put into it. I 
think this is a very important and valua- 
ble definition of the meaning involved in 
that expression, quench not the spirit, 
which it wiil do us good to meditate up- 
on, and which all our experience confirms. 
How many times have we gone through 
such a process as has been described. A 
mere thought, which proves to be the 
devil’s fire, by not being quenched and 
resisted, gets us into horrible trouble— 
So it is true on the other side, when a 
spark of heaven’s fire lights in us, if it is 
nursed and has fair play, it will go on till 
it enveloys us in a glow of eternal life.— 
The spirit ot God is not something which 
we are laboriously to draw into ourselves, 
like taking in wood or water; but it is 
an element which, if we do not smoth- 
er it, willtake care of itself. If you get 
a fire started in a body of fuel, you do 
not have to watch it. If you do not 





the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


smother it, it will take care of itself, and 


spirit, which isa spirit of sin, mischief 


get control of the fuel it works in, v's a 
very natural process. What we must 
learn if we would be good spiritualists, is, 
how to nurse and kindle a fire, and how 
to put one out. 

Let vs look at the matter in simplicity, 
and see how people quench the spirit, 
and what kind of a process it is, Ifwe 
can learn how not to quench the spirit 
of God, we shall learn how to quench the 
devil’s fire, because it is simply reversing 
the first process. Whatever measures 
are taken not to quench the one, if re- 
versed, will quench the other. The 
former then is the process that we need 
to learn, and then we are equipped for 
service. 

These two fires are certainly antago- 
nistic toeach other, and so must be to 
each other as water is to fire. God’s spirit 
will quench the devil’s spirit and the devil’s 
spirit will quench God’s spirit. But 
the great question with us is, what is our 
action in the case to be ? 

The heaven-fire, or spirit of God, kin- 
dles in our innermost, in the most refi- 
ned part ofour nature, in the place where 
honesty and faithfulness of self-exami- 
nation, and desire of improvement have 
quarter. It is an excitement. The 
flame of God’s spirit excites first of all, 
our ambition of improvement, the noble- 
ness and heroism of our hearts, those 
things which make us generous and _self- 
sacrificing, and chivalrous for truth,— 
What there is in us of that character, 
is shavings to the spirit of truth, where 
it kindles. On the otier hand, the fire 
of hell finds its fuel in the scusual part 
of our natures, in the love of the world 
in all its forms, love of food, or novel- 
reading, or any other sensuai pleasure. 
That being the case, when tlie spirit of 
God is acting upon us inwardly, any 
thing that goes to bring on an excite- 


ment of the outward susceptibilities, 
goes to smother the fire of a That 


is to say, for example, if God is knock- 
ing at the door of our hearts, trying to 
excite love of improvement, love of self- 
judgment and criticisiu, and so to bless 
the inner man with heaven-fire, in such 
circumstances, for people to stuif them- 
selves with food, and so kinile excite- 


ment in the outward nature, is to smoth- 
er the fire of God. And in general, any 
voluntary exercise of the flesh, of the 
outward susceptibilities which lie round 


the love of the world, is to smother the 
spirit of God. It is quenching the life 
of God in the inner man, by burying it 
up under the exercise of the outer man, 
If people take to stuffing t)emselves, or 
to novel-reading, or to jannting about, 


when God is trying to direct their at- 
tention to other things, they are taking 


the direct method to quench his spirit. 

This principle has a wider sweep than 
can be made to appear from a single 
statement of it. Suppose the theory of 
heavenly association comes before per- 
sons’ minds, and is whispering to their 
whole inner man ; to all that part that is 
pure enough to ascend to God. He has 
sent that spirit to kindle a fire in their 
hearts. Now if against that fire persons 





rouse & conscientiousness which is is in n fact 
worldly in its character,—for there is a 
conscience created by education in the 
world, and a worldly church,—it is just 
as much a rousing of their sensuality, as 
though they had roused it through their 
alimentiveness, And to go about raising 
objections, and searching the Bible for 
arguments against it, is just as sensual as 
to go into the buttery and stuff them- 
selves with food. It is a more subtle, and 
therefore more dangerous way of exciting 
the outer against the inner man. 

The fire of God in us is like an ex- 
citement of our inner nature, and we can 
quench it by getting up a counter ex- 
citement in our outward nature. A 
counter excitement smothers it, and 
draws off the consciousness. This is a 
principle recognized in medicine. If a 
man has an inward disease, the doctor 
puts a blister on the surface and produces 
a counter excitement in another part.— 
Life can be drawn from one part of the 
body to another by excitement; and if 
God is trying to produce an excitement 
in the inner man, you can draw away 
life from it by making a fire in your own 
sensual nature. Thus it comes down to 
the principle recognized by medical men, 
that the way to cure disease, is to cause 
a counter excitement. 

If we have seen how the fire of heaven 
can be quenched, let us now see how it 
can be positively nursed and furthered 
in its operations. \ I should say in the 
first place, it would be helped by abstain- 
ing from the counteracting processes 
which have been described. But we 
want to know what to do positively to 
fan the flame. That is, we want to 
know how to increase the excitement of 
our inner nature when it begins. When 
God stirs up a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and all that part of our 
nature takes hold of heaven and truth, 
we want to know how to increase it and 
give the flame vent. Is not the solution 
of this to be found in that expression of 
Christ, prayer and fasting ? Fasting is 
the abstaining from counteracting pro- 
cesses. Prayer is the positive action of 
the heart towards God. We may kindle 
the fire of God in our hearts, and fur- 
ther its operations, by paying attention 
to it seriously, and exciting our desires 
toward it. Willit and wish it to in- 
crease ; pray that it may increase, and 
count it our salvation. When we dis- 
cover a little kindling of the fire of God in 
us, we have hold of a rope which ends in 
heaven. Follow it up as far as possible, 
and voluntarily give yourselves up to it, 


with prayer to God, and exclude all 
things that tend to quench it, such as 
fear of criticism or suffering. Come to 
it in a spirit of frankness that desires to 
know and be known; and render to it 
the sincerity of the heart, 

The word of exhortation in all such 
cases, is expressed in the homely phrase, 
‘ Follow it up.’ If you feel a movement 
of the spirit of God in your heart, if you 
have a good sound idea—an idea that 
has got “the element of faith ‘and life in 
it, ‘follow it up; and not count it a 
passing thing, that may come and go, 





but find out what it means. Take an 
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illustration. You see on the surface ot|out/’ That is like stamping fire under life, freed from this depraved, muddy element, | to a man’s carrying a burden continually in one 
a ledge of rocks a glistening substance,|your feet. You will find, if you watch| would be like ‘pure river of water, clear as/hand; while a change of occupations would 


which on examination proves to be gold. 
Follow it up: do not be content with 
simply taking off the oytside scale.— 
There isa vein there, and if you will 
take the trouble to knock off the rocks 
where you first saw it, and follow it up, 
you will find it runs into the bowels of 
the earth. So, if the spirit of God is 
touching you any where, the first con- 
sciousness of it is only the glistening 
scale of glory. ‘Fotuow ir ur. Be 
not content with the first scale, but keep 
your eye on it, and you will find that it 
runs back into the bosom of God. If you 
do not at the time find it easy to follow 
it up, form a purpose in your heart to do 
eo at some future time. Say to yourself, 
There I see a vein; I have not the 
means of working it now, but I shall 
have. I will lie in wait. You will find 
if you take this position, that you will 
return to it days or*weeks afterward with 
new interest and greater advantage. I 
have such veins all around me; some I 
work a little, and some a great deal.— 
They never fail me, and I find wherever 
I have opened a vein, that there is a 
chance to follow it up, and get more gold. 
Refuse to forget the word of God in 
your hearts, and in all cases where it has 
begun, consider that it is a divine and 
immortal thing. It is not a thing to die 
and flash out, but is divine and immortal 
as God. Form a purpose never to forget 
it, but to follow it up as soon as you can. 

There is an illustration in my own 
mind, with reference to this point. The 
subject of quenching the spirit came to 
my mind two days ago. I dug a little, 
but could not do much then. Yesterday 
I watched and found a little more, but 
nothing very satisfactory. To-night, I 
determined to follow it up, and get all I 
could out of it. I said to myself, I see 
there is a vein, and I do not know wheth- 
er I can break up the rocks or not, but I 
will try. Here is shown what I mean 
by actually nursing the spirit of God 
within us, favoring the operations of his 
spirit, instead of quenching it. In gen- 
eral, all working of the heart in favor of 
self-improvement, in favor of goodness 
and truth ; all true action of the inner 
nian, favors the flame of the spirit. 

Now what remains is, to know how to 
reverse the process, so as to quench the 
devil’s spirit. Here your true and plain 
way undoubtedly is, to procure a counter 
excitement, and draw off the conscious- 
ness und life from the part affected to 
some other part. Your attention is the 
Whatever gets your attention will 
keep the fire going. If the devil gets 
your attention, so that your blood and 
consciousness run in the part he is acting 
in, he sets all on fire. If your attention 
is turned away from him towards God, 
his fuel is taken away, and the fire goes 
out. Opposite influences are excited— 
your attention is taken from the outer 
man, and turned toward the inner.— 
Thus fire is set to fight fire. How many 
diseases of the body have been cured in 
this way, by ignoring them and turning 
the attention away to spiritual things. 
Any excitment of mind that calls forth 
all the energy and vitality of your life 
towards it, scatters the material of dis- 
ease. 

We have shown how to quench fire by 
drawing off its natural supplies, and 
scattering the fuel; but there is also a 
positive action, by which we can do au 
great deal towards stamping it out. Un- 
belief is the fire that is flung out against 
us, threatning to burn all before it. It 
shows itself in the various forms of ego- 
tism, selfishness, self-accusation, evil- 
thinking, and the like. That is the fire 
that has threatened us as _ individuals, 
and in our social capacity. Unbeliet 
comes out boasting against us and defy- 
ing us; but we may boast to it that the 
God of Israel will deliver it into our 
hands. We may say to unbelief when it 


assails us in that way, ‘ You lie ;—Get 


yourself, that there are a great many 
things that you can say and do to grieve 
the spirit of the devil in and around you. 
Watch and find out what grieves him, 
and do it as much as you can, day by 
day. In short, each one must learn in 
his own experience how to put out the 
devil’s fire. 

1 will conclude my discourse with re- 
marks on the importance of confessions of 
Christ. | Testimony—confessions-—con- 
centrate our consciousness on the truth 
confessed, and thus give the truth which 
we confess greater effect than it can 
have while it is only a thought within us. 
And on the other hand such confessions 
present the truth to those around us in a 
condensed form, and give execution to it. 
Our words rebound and increase the effect 
on our spirits. This is seen in the little 
fact that a great many persons do not un- 
derstand what they read, unless they read 
aloud. The principle is a very simple one. 
The voice reacts on the mind, and gives 
double intensity to the idea, Men of busi- 
ness in crowded cities, are often noticed 
talking to themselves, This is resorted 
to on the principle that there is so much 
clatter going that they cannot keep their 
minds steady to business unless they 
command their atiention by an action of 
their bodies. Thus they counteract the 
clatter around them, and isolate theme 
selves. In many ways confession of the 
truth is a very important means of wound- 
ing and quenching the spirit of the devil. 
Speech is a very important engine to put 
out the devil’s fire. We must learn to 
speak the truth against all feelings on 
the other side, and wilfully confess Christ 
against the devil—Home-Talk. 


hd. die h ohsle Bednar 
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The Gospel Remedy. 

Henry Ward Beecher says, ‘In the city of New 
York, there is no law that seeks public virtue 
that can be administered if it ousts vested selfish- 
ness.’ Suppose we try to imagine what the state 
of things would be if society could be purged 
from selfishness. But what an idea! to hope 
oreven to suppose it possible that there can 
be freedom from selfishness. And yet this is 
what the Gospel promises: and Mr. Beecher 
says, ‘The Gospel is the remedy, and it must be 
preached in the pulpit, in the store, in the streets 
—everywhere.’ He did not say it is the remedy 
for selfishness, but that was what we thought of 
when we read his remarks. We are glad when 
he or any one proclaims the Gospel as a remedy 
for evil. Evil stands out clearly, in dishonesty, 
corruption, and iniquity in a thousand forms, but 
its coarser manifestations can be surely traced 
back to the demoralizing effect of ‘ vested selfish- 
ness.’ Selfishness isa hateful thing—it is the 
essence of diabolism—and there is no doubt that 
its evil fruits will press harder and harder up. 
on those who appreciate truth and righteous- 
ness, till all eyes are opened to its true character. 
Then men wil! be prepared to welcome the rem- 
edy. 

The gospel remedy is as practical, and matter- 
of-fact as the disease. It places Jove where sel- 
fishness reigned. This is simple, but radical ; 
and it is good to refresh ourselves midst the din 
of evil, with this simple gospel view. The gos- 
pel standard of character is love, charity, just the 
opposite of selfishness ; and-when it is proposed 
to preach the gospel, this is what should be under- 
stood; that a power is offered gapable of working 
a complete change in character, converting the 
heart from selfishness to love. In dealing with 
ourselves, and in our desire for the improvement 
of society around, this radical change should be 
kept in mind. Improvement and growth may 
zo on apparently in a thousand ways, but unless 
there is a conversion out of selfishness into love, 
it will certainly fail in the time of trial. Though we 
he able to ‘speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels’ it will be nothing. We confess that we 
have an increasing hatred of selfishness, and are 
sure that the Lord will judge individuals and na- 
tions till it is purged out. As much as we hope 
for improvement and peace, we pray to be deliver- 





ed from all selfishness We conceive that human 





crystal’. Man was made in the image of God, 
and all of his faculties and passions would no 
doubt form a beautiful, harmonious organization, 
spreading blessings on all around, and thus honor 
and glorify his Creator. ‘Love worketh no ill tu 
his neighbor, therefore, love is the fulfilling of 
the law.—r. H. H. 





Agricultural Implements. 

The National Trial of Mowers and Reapers 
which was in progress at Syracuse during last 
week, appears to have attracted much attention 
and interest among all classes of agriculturists, 
from that of common farmers to that of Governors 
of States—Goy. King of this State, and Goy. 
Morehead of Kentucky, having been in attendance 
at this trial. We see it stated in an account of 
the exhibition , that there were more than for- 
ty Mowers and Reapers on the ground, and 
that some fifty others had been entered, which 
failed to come to the test. ‘The most striking 
feature of the trial,’ says one who was present on 
the occasion, ‘ was that presented by the Inventors 
there congregated—generally sun-browned, firm- 
built men, with features seamed by thought and 
many a disappointment and anxious care, but with 
strong heads, and faces beaming with intelligence 
and talent. Among these was pointed out to us 
the first man who ever made a machine that 
mowed grass satisfactorily by horse power.’— 
Some complaint was made by exhibitors, on ac- 
count of the delay and expense involved in the 
Judges’ method of procedure, which sometimes 
obliged those who had brought forward machines, 
to be kept standing under a scorching sun, with 
team and attendants all ready to start, for hours 
or perhaps days before they could be set to work. 
But the Judges seem to have been determined 
that the trial should be a very thorough one, and 
deemed no performance conclusive that did not 
take place under their own eyes, and while their 
attention was exclusively concentrated on the 
particular machine then being tried. Hence the 
the necessity that many of the machines should 
wait for others. It was thought it would be 
better to devote a fortnight to reaching correct 
conclusions, than to rest satisfied with any other. 
The performance was closed on Monday of this 
week. The decisions of the judges will be an- 
nounced at the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1. 





Talk about Labor. 
Oneida, July 22, 1857. 
Dear C.: 

An interesting discussion was commenced in 
our parlor last evening on the subject of la- 
bor; and, remembering that you are always inter- 
ested in such discussions, I will attempt a rough 
sketch for your benefit, although the cvonversa- 
tion is to be continued this evening. 

The subject was introduced by Mr. S., who 
came here from the Wallingford Community a 
few weeks since. He commenced by saying, 
that he thought circumstances favorable to the 
principle of change were good and naturai to hu- 
man nature; and any system of work that con- 
fines a person to a routine of employment, was 
unnatural and undesirable. ‘I joined the Far- 
mers group,’ he continued, ‘when I came here; 
and though I enjoyed the businsess, and the so- 
ciety of those with whom I labored, I found at 
the same time, that when the bell rung for the 
afternoon bag-bee I hada strong desire to join 
that group; but was generally prevented by the 
thought that the business in which I was engaged 
was the most important, or that it was not hardly 
right to leave my brothers in the field, while I 
came to the bag-bee to enjoy myself. But all 
the while I labored under the conviction that the 
tendency of giving my attention exclusively to 
one occupation was to check my intellectual and 
spiritual fruitfulness—-to produce more or less 
stagntion of thought. Such experiences and re- 
flections led me to inquire whether it was not 
expedient that measures should be taken to in- 
troduce a greater variety into our individual em- 
ployments. I would state the question in this 
form: Resolved, that it is expedient that all who 
have a regular, monotonous business, should 
spend an hour or more each half day in some 
other employment. There need be ne sudden or 
arbitrary change of groups, &c., but simply give 
persons liberty to change from one grvup to an- 
other. For instance, if Mr. N. goes out into the 
hay-field to work, while Mr. P. goes to the trap- 
shop to labor, let them have the liberty to change 
employments in the course of the day if they 
choose. This working at one occupation day 
after day, and week after week, may be compared 





be like permitting him to change his burden 
from one hand to the other. It is not essential 
that all should avail themselves of this liberty of 
change. The business of some might not require 
it so much as that of others, and some might not 
have that desire for a change of occupations that 
others have.’ 

Mr. W.—1 like the idea of labor-changes very 
much, and hope Mr. S.’s ideas will be carried out 
as far as practicable. 

Mr. B. was interested in the remarks made, 
and thought that the effect of these ideas of charge 
carried out, would be to bring about a greater 
mingling of the sexes in labor. It has been rath- 
er difficult this summer to induce our women to 
help the men in the field very often; and I have 
been puzzled to know why. 

Mr. S.—The why may be explained in this way : 
The women have a great deal to do in the house, 
and after performing it they have left but little 
time or disposition for out-door business. If the 
men wish to have the women help them (as of 
course they all do) let them apply the golden 
rule on this wise: ‘If ye would have your sisters 
assist yon in out-doar employments, go ye into 
the house and help them? Carry out that rule. 
let the women understand that the men stand 
ready to help them in the house when their as- 
sistance is needed or when they can be profitably 
employed, and I think but little difficulty would 
be experienced in getting the women to assist us 
at hoeing corn, gathering fruits, etc. 

Mr. B.—I think that Mr. S. has pointed out the 
real difficulty in the case. And the thought 
has sometimes suggested itself to me, that one 
reason why the men are not more free than they 
are to exchange employments with the women, is 
to be found in the fact that we are not yet en- 
tirely free from the old worldly notion that wo- 
man’s work is not so valuable as man’s. Does 
not that old idea still cling to us more or 
less which estimates woman’s work at ten or 
twelve shillings a week, and man’s work at fifteen 
or twenty ur more dollars per month? If it does. 
its effect must be to keep the men from cheerfully 
assisting the women in their work, and vice versa. 
We know that in commen society, woman gener- 
ally receives very small wages compared with 
man, and when it is found that woman can per- 
form any kind of work which has before been 
performed by man, the estimated value of that 
work is diminished That idea is certainly false 
—work done by women should be considered just 
as valuable as though it were done by men. 

Mr. H.—I am glad to have this labor subject 
discussed. In thinking of the matter to-day the 
conviction was impressed upon me that we have 
not yet realized in regard to labor what we are 
to expect as the hope of our calling. I am am- 
bitious to see efficiency and faithfulness in our 
business operations; but I think that we are 
at the same time to anticipate that labor will 
one day become much more attractive than it now 
is, although great improvements have already 
been made on the old working system of the 
world. 

Thus I have tried to convey to you the sub- 
stance of our conversation list evening. If the 
discussion continues tobe interesting I may write 
you another letter on the same subjec:. 


Yours, etc., W. A. He 





MISCELLANY, 


...-By the late arrivals from Europe we learn 
that the work of shipping the submarine telegraph 
cable was going on briskly on board the two 
steamers. It was expected that the whole would 
be shipped by the 20th of July. 

...- The emancipationists and friends of the 
negro in Great Britian and this country have tak- 
en the alarm at a project that has been started in 
France, of importing several thousand free negroes 
from the coast of Africa into the West India Is- 
lands, Gaudaloupe and Martinique. Fears are en- 
tertained that it is an attempt to revive the slave 
trade under another form, It is probably a natu- 
ral consequence of the 1mportation of Coolies into 
the guano islands and elsewhere. 


..--On Wednesday of week before last, a Re- 
publican Convention was held at Newport, Ky., 
for the purpose of nomiuating a candidate for 
Congress. The meeting was presided over by 
Mr.C. G. Payne of Covington. A. J. Payne was 
nominated for the State Senate, and B. F. Sanford 
for Congress. A series of resolutions was unani- 
mously adopted, expressing regret at the existence 
of slavery in Kentucky, approving the principles 
of ‘the great American Republican party, namely, 
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non- aevaionns on the part of Congress or the 
Free States in regard to slavery in the sovereign 
states where it now exists, and non-extension of 
slavery over territory now free ;’ declaring sover- 
eignty to be inherent in the people, and not in 
property ; and including also the following: 


‘Resolved, That it is the paramount interest of 
Kentucky, if she would keep pace with the growth 
and onward career of her sister states of the West, 
to foster and encourage free white labor, and that 
all her white citizens should be free men—free to 
think, free to speak, and free to vote.’ 


. The affairs of Kansas have again assumed a 
threatening aspect. Gov. Walker has issued a 
proclamation, declaring his intention to put down 
all opposition to the Territorial [bogus] laws, by 
force, and censuring the citizens of Lawrence and 
warning them not to organize under the Topeka 
Charter. The issuing of this proclamatior, it is 
stated, grew out of the fact that a Committee, 
acting in behalf of the citizens of Lawrence, had 
framed for submission to the popular vote a City 
Charter differing essentially from that granted by 
the Territorial Legislature. This action of the 
Committee Gov. Walker prouounces to be trea- 
sonable; and has ordered a body of U. S. troops 
to the vicinity of Lawrence, in order to prevent 
further procedings in the premises, and to enforce 
the law. 

..The Coroner's Jury have returned a ver- 
dict of ‘man-slaughter ’ against Wilson, the own- 
er of the steamer Montreal, Rudolph the captain, 
Derval the pilot, and Roberge the mate. They 
also strongly censure Mr. Wilson, sen., the con- 
trolling agent. They recommend the stringent 
enforcement of the steamboat law. The parties 
implicated will be tried at the present session of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

.-A telegraphic cable has been laid across 
Detroit River at Detroit. 

..The New Haven Railroad Company have 
removed from their old passenger depot in Canal 
Street, to anew one atthe corner of lourth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street. 

.-The army-worm is destroying the grass 
and grain in some parts of Ohio. The remedy 
used against the advance of the destroyers is to 
plow against the line of march, which soon fills 
with worms, which are then destroyed by drag- 
ing a peice of timber along the furrow. 

..Lord Napier, the British Minister, attend- 
ed the Commencement at Haryard College, and 
made a speech at the dinner of the Alumni. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, July 17.—Some days since a committee 
of our people attended the National Trial of Reap- 
ers and Mowers held at Syracuse. The result 
of the trial was so satisfactory that we concluded 
to purchase a Mowing machine—Manny and 
Wood’s Patent—and this afternoon it was put to- 
gether and set in operation in the presence of the 
whole family. It works as well as could be ex- 
pected, and bids fair to save us many hard strains 
of muscle. Altogether a wonderful machine— 
one of the wonders of the age—thought we, when 
we saw it moving so steadily along, cutting and 
evenly spreading the grass, and while we remem- 
bered the time, when with a light pair of shoul- 
ders, and a slender pair of arms, and armed with 
the ancient scythe, we had plodded our slow way 
along through the tall timothy and tangled clo- 
ver of the hay-field. Political economists, Presi- 
dent Wayland of Brown University, for example, 
have been wont to consider that labor-saving ma- 
chinery has a more limited application to agricul- 
ture, than to any other species of production,— 
and that it was wisely so ordered by the const:- 
tution of things. But be that as it may, it is 
evident to us, that we have nowhere, as yet, 
touched our limits, and that it is foolishness to 
pretend to set ary limit to the extent to which 
machinery and the natural forces can be made 
available to lighten the labors of the agricultur- 
ists. Here, as every where else, is an unlimited 
sphere for improvement and inventive genius. 
We touch the infinite—the unlimited—every 
where. Sad is the sky of that man who only 
sees the finite and limitation; who does not be- 
hold himself surrounded by the infinities and 
the eternities. The cereals and the products of 
the dairy make so important a part of our diet 
and the production of which is destined for the 
present to employ so much of our energy, that 
we, therefore, hail with satisfaction any improve- 
ment that lightens the labor of the farmer. Ag- 
riculture always had a sort of beauty for us, but 
when conducted by codperative industry, aided 
by machinery, and redeemed from the limitations 
of isolation, it will be surpassed in grandeur by 


THE CIRCULAR 


Saturday Evening, 18.—Some criticism of the 
state of things in the trap-shop. Some dissipa- 
ting influences had been at work there, the most 
noticeable of which was the passion for music.— 
Then followed a general criticism of the musical 
appetite. It was thought that music had in some 
cases become insubordinate to the true Comimu- 
nity interest, and it had, therefore, become more 
or less distasteful. Communism continually 
shows itself to be a harmonizer—a regulator of 
the opposite, and, perhaps, somewhat antagonistic, 
influences and attractions of human nature. Two 
spheres of activity are open to man: one is out- 
ward, and from himself upon the material worlds 
the other is more or less inward and towards him- 
self. Both are followed by corresponding out- 
ward or inward results. Every man is naturally 
more biased towards one of these spheres than to 
the other. If he follows the first bixs, he be- 
comes the simple worker and man of enterprise: 
if he follows the second one, he becomes the man 
of culture—poet, musician, and lover of general 
literature, &c. The former becomes rich in all 
material and outward results, but poor in himself. 
The latter becomes rich in himself, but deficient 
in all the acquirements of the former. Both of 
these men are one-sided—distorted, even posi- 
tively weak, and doubtless liable to spiritual 
maladies and unhappiness. Ordinary society does 
not adjust and balance these opposite tendencies 
of our natures, but on the other hand fosters one 
to the neglect of the other. Communism under- 
takes to harmonize these different biases, and is 
destined, other things being equal, to produce 
more even, better balanced, and therefore strong- 
er characters than would otherwise be. Brought 
together by the love of truth and our relations to 
God and the infinities, yet possessing our particu- 
lar biases, we find ourselves subject to a har- 
monizing power, and conscious of a more natural 
poise of spirit. Accordingly any undue prepon- 
derance of the one bias over the other, is soon 
felt by the body, and promptly regulated by our 
system of criticism. 

-_- — 
Life is Love. 
What is life? I asked a baby 
Sitting on its mother’s knee ; 
Thou to life almost a stranger, 
Tell me, what is life to thee? 
The baby felt a warm embrace, 
With smiles it sought its mother’s face, 
And though the sweet lips answered naught, 
Yet well I knew the baby thought 
That life is love. 
What is life? I asked the mother : 
Surely thou canst answer best. 
‘* Life is love,” she said, and closer 
Clasped her baby to her breast. 
A gentle maiden heard me ask, 
And thought it was an easy task 
To answer, while a manly tone 
Responded, blended with her own, 
** Yes ! life is love.’? 





Life is love! ‘Tis love that gives us 
Air and food, sweet home and friends, 
Love that cheers us in our sadness, 
Love in sickness that attends. 
Then bind this motto to thy heart— 
«© In loving deeds I'll do my part, 
Share with my brother joy or woe, 
Love God and man,” and thou shalt know 
That life is love. 
[Rural New- Yorker. 
-emeaitiallipdiltmi names 
{In the latter part of the summer of 1851, Mr. 
Noyes commenced giving short familiar talks at the 
table, relating particularly to the subject of alimen- 
tiveness. These extemporaneous remarks proved to 
be edifying, and served to let in light, and to invest 
our table duties with a new and sacred interest.— 
These short discourses were afterwards published, 
under the heading of ‘Table Talks.’ We have 
lately had our attention turned to review these ar- 
ticles, and thinking that perhaps others may sym- 
pathize with us, we venture to reprint one of them, 
which may be followed by others, occasionally. 
—r. H. He) 


Appetite vs. Death. 
Table-Talk by J. H. N 


It appears to me that there is a close 
connection between the want of appetite 
and death. The want of appetite is a 
state in which there is no affinity be- 
tween life and its true partner, the ma- 
terial of food: the things which God 
made and joined tugether are put asun- 
der, As the soul is joined to the body in 
its natural state, so the appetite joins to 
itself food as its body, in the natural 
state. If then an individual has a life 





no kind of productive industry. 


that has ceased to have a disposition to 





join to itself a body, it is dead. An 
unnatural modification of it has taken 
place: it has lost itslove. This isan al- 
most universal symptom in sickness. 
There may be diseases in which the ap- 
petite is inordinate, as it is said to be in 
consumption ; but I imagine that even 
here, there is on the whole, a want of ap- 
petite—that what passes for an appetite 
in consumption, is not really an appetite : 
it is not a living desire that has chemical 
action in it, but there is a sense of emp- 
tiness—a need of something that seeks 
relief in eating. 

We must distinguish between all sub- 
stitutions for appetite, and true appe- 
tite itself—the natural appetite for food. 
That is a thing widely distinguished from 
all actions of the mind and will. A man 
will take medicine, not because he hag an 
appetite, but because he considers it his 
duty, and because he thinks it will do 
him good. A vast amount of eating is 
done in that way, under the inducement 
of other influences than the true affinity 
of life for food. 

It is certain that loss of appetite isa 
concomitant of almost every kind of sick- 
ness ; and when sickness ends in death, 
there isa total abandonment of the action 
between life and its material envelope, so 
that the consummation of loss of appetite, 
which is death, corresponds in its nature 
to the previous process. We might gen- 
eralize all diseases,and reduce them to 
one, viz. , loss of appetite—That is the 
grand conductor, or river, iuto which all 
diseases run, which leads into the great 
ocean of death—total separation of body 


and soul. Herein lies the definition of 
death considered as a diseased state 
—the definition of those who are 


and notin the res- 
urrection with Christ. They are spirits 
who have lost their appetite. It makes 
no difference how peaceful and wise they 
may be, or whether they aye in heavenly 
paradises ; if they have lost their fondness 
for the good things that God has made 
in this world, they are in a totally dis- 
eased state. They have lost their affini- 
ties—they are as different from what God 
made them, as lime which is slacked 
is different from quicklime, or as steel 
that was once magnatized and lost its 
magnetism is different from what it was 
when it had magnetic power. Now see 
the difference between that state and the 
resurrection.—Chrisi is the beginning of 
the resurrection , ‘the first born from the 
dead,’ and we perceive that he had not 
lost his appetite—had not lost his affinity 
for food. All Hades was not able to 
hold him, was not able to rob him of his 
attractions or affinities, and in three days 
he rescued his body and entered into 
combination with it. What then ?—- 
Why the first thing he says when he 
meets his disciples, is ; have ye any meat ? 
There was no cant in that matter. He 
had a keener appetite than ever before 
for something to eat; and he did eat a 
piece of broiled fish, and of an honey- 
comb. That I consider a beginning, or 
specimen of the resurrection state, and 
that Christ, as he raises up his elect in 
the resurrection, restores their original 
tone of appetite. The resurrection is 
essentially the secovery of affinity for 
matter. 

‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Now little 


properly in hades, 
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children have the keenest appetites and 
the most lively interest in food ; and it is 
when they depart from the simplicity ot 
childhood, that they lose their healthy 
tone in this respect. WhenI say that 
life in its true state has an affinity for 
matter, I mean that God’s life from which 
we pxoceeded, has a wonderful affinity 
for matter, as it is seen in all creation. 


= —— —_—_— 
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OUR SCHOOL. 

A, remark made by one of our numer- 
ous visitors the other day, that our fam- 
ily had the appearance of contentment 
and cheerfulness—that the living t togeth- 
er of so many in peace was a miracle, &c. 
suggested some few thoughts, It is a 
miracle, in truth, when it is considered 
that under all this outward manifesta- 
tion, a hidden and (to the world )mys- 
terious process is going on, calculated in 
their judgment to produce any thing but 
what they actually see. We are.in short 
a paradox to the world. And yet, no 
doubt, many among them have embraced 
the doctrines of the New Testament ou 
this subject---while we are proving the 
truth of those doctrines in our daily ex- 
perience. We are here of our own 
choice—and kept here by true instincts, 
by sheer love of the truth. It is here 
that we come most ‘nfo sympathy with 
Christ, and Paul, thd the Primitive 
Church, in point of religious experi- 
ence. 


ere 


Here more especially . we learn to ap- 
preciate and benefit ‘by’ thie searching 
discipline gone through by them, And 
here, while to the outward eye nothing is 
seen but what must go directly to con- 
tradict the fact, we are also learning, af- 
ter the manner of our forernnners, to 
die daily. Anda precious dying too it is, 
as many of us can testify. How can it be 
otherwise, when instead of our own 


thoughts and feelings, which are uncer- 
tain and often painfully contradictory, 


we become anchored on the Rock of ‘ages 
—bringing forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. Here too, are those''who 
can look back to their former day iti’ tlie 
world with a degree of amazemént at''the 
change that has come over them.':: Some 
habit perhaps, so inveterate as to defy all 
attempts at eradication in a worldly at- 
mosphere, would seem to have come’ un- 
der the operation of some potent charm 
at the very moment of admission here 
—and acharm too that does not lose 
its effect. 

Now will any one say that all this is 
in reality a contradiction ? Let us see 
what our Apostle says in 2 Cor. 9: 4—10: 
‘ But in all things approving ourselves as 
the ministers of God, in much _ patience, 
&c, ....‘as dying, arid behold we live ; 
as chastened and not killed ; as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things.’ 

We confess that our case is quite as 
paradoxical as the one quoted--that while 
dying, behold we do indeed live—that 
while sorrowful, we can afford to rejoice. 
Hence that outward manifestation that 
so often strikes ou’ visitors. And who 
shall say to what extent this simple 
fact may not tend ultimately to make 
many vich—that is, in beholding our 
harmony, while they cannot but be aware 





how much there is to contend against 
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beholding, in short, in our case, the 
‘ manifold grace of God’.—R. 8. D. 
LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR. 

in the first stages of religious experi- 
ence, while we are children as it were, 
our desires tp please and obey God are 
more or less actuated by fear. Indeed 
fear seems to be the medium through 
which God first communicates his will to 
our hearts and consciences. Something 
which will appeal to the senses, seems 
necessary to pierce through the grossness 
of the old life, and bring us to a con- 
sciousness of our duty to God. Thus 
‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,’ the first step towards acquain- 
tance with God. When it becomes thor- 
oughly fixed in our minds, that God de- 
mands of us perfect obedience, and we 
are watchful and careful to please him 
in all things, then he manifests himself 
to us in all the beauty and loveliness of 
his character, and our hearts are filled 
with his love. We no longer seek to 
please him from motives of fear, but we 
desire to do his will because we Jove hin. 
As his love grows in our hearts, fear van- 
ishes, ‘Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 
It is this love which gives boldness to 
approach him in time of trouble. If we 
are faulty, he does not frown on us, but 
draws us to him by his love, that we may 
receive his strength to overcome. We 
may then thank God, for the fear of the 
Lord which first taught us to seek him, 
as well as for the dove that has grown 
in us, which casteth out fear.—s. c. H. 


DRESS. 

Among the many lessons that J am 
Jearning, I think that an important one 
18 to dress in simplicity. I have a good 
opportunity of seeing the fashions of the 
world, but instead of ,leing tempted to 
follow them, am more and more disgusted 
with them. I often think of Paul’s ad- 
vice, ‘that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety; not with broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array; but (which be- 
cometh women professing godliness) with 
good works.’ That advice is heeded but 
little in the world, and one would think 
that the principal thing that the women 
live for was to dress. 
themselves look lovely, they look gross. 
The only beautiful adorning that we can 
have isa meek and quiet spirit, Our 
mothers in the Primitive church are 
much more pleased with us then, than 
when we wear gaudy clothes. I feel very 
indifferent about the world, when I think 
how they would have me dress, and I on- 
ly desire their approbation.—Hagriet. 








Gorticultural. 
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Waliingford, July 12. 

Bro. Gappeners :—As gur strawberry har- 
vest is over, perhaps a report would be inter- 
esting to you. Ihave kept a pretty accurate 
account of all that bas been picked.. We 
commenced pickirg June 15th, and ended July 
11th ;—whole number of quarts picked, 2,000. 
The yield bas not been large. About qne 
fourth were old beds, and our ground generally 
not rich enough; but the berries were extra 
large and fine. The beds that were thoroughly 
thinned out, held aut the longest, and gave 
the best satisfaction. We sold at 20 cts, de- 
livered, through the season, and have had no 
complaint about small berries. 

We have tested some uew varieties this 
season. I will give my opinion ofthe merits 
of tbe following different varieties. First, 


Instead of making } 


Hovey’s Seedling: large and fine, though in- 
ferior in flavor to Burr’s New Pine. Second, 
Walker’s Seedling: large and fine, rather tart, 
good flavor, a thrifty, good bearer, fruit hangs 
long on the vines without spoiling; a very 
choice variety. Third, Iowa: early fruit, 
large, good bearer, flavor indifferent, latest 
berries did not fill out; the soil perhaps too wet 
and cold. Its chief value is its earliness ; shall 
give it further trial. Fourth, Jenny Lind: 
hardy, thrifty grower, berries uniformly good 
size, or large, rather dark scarlet color when 


somest of all. It is a good bearer for a stami- 
nate variety, and as early as Burr’s New Pine. 
Fifth, Jenvy’s: nearly as large as Hovey’s, 
more uniform in size, equal in flavor, Jater, and 
a better bearer; a valuable variety. Sixth, 
Willey’s: very hardy and thrifty grower, ber- 
ries of medium, uniform size, flavor tolerable 
when fully ripe: a great bearer, anda very 
desirable variety for us on account of its late- 
ness. Qn account of its propensity to multiply, 
I think it should be cultivatedin rows. If you 
have allor any of the above named varieties 
on trial, please give the result. There was 
quite a drawback to our ciop of Burr’s New 
Pine, on account of the fruit-stems dying and 
the fruit witheirng up before it was ripe.— 
This took place after the heavy rains ceased 
and the warm weather commenced. No doubt 
nearly one fourth of the crop was lost in this 
way. Other varieties were not affected in this 
way. Yours truly, H. Tracker. 


Strawberry Culture--Rich or Poort 

A theory has been circulating for a few years 
past that the soil for strawberries must be kept 
in a rather poor, reduced condition, and the 
use of rank, animal manures avoided, in order 
to secure large crops of fruit. Our experience 
has led us to the opposite couclusion. We had 
the best specimens of Burr’s New Pine, both 
as to quantity and quality, from a plot highly 
manured with night soil. Deeply tilled, well 
enriched soil, inclining to clay, with the plants 
kept at a proper distance from each other— 
say from six to ten inches, we think will secure 
the finest fruit, greatest quantity, and hold 
out the longest. The following is the opinion 
of a prominent strawberry cultivator : 

To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 

Sir: I see by a recent article in your paper 
that you have come to the wise conclusion that 
manuring land is not favorable to large crops 
of Strawberries. This is such a wide departure 
from the experience of all good cultivators, and 
so great a step in the wrong direction, that I 
cannot allow so influential a p:per as THe 
TRIBUNE to promulgate such doctrines without 
a protest. 

‘Your horticultural writer, whoever he is, 
should be sent on a tour of observation among 
the gardens or the nurseries of the best market 
cultivators, uutil he finds how the best results 
are produced, and he will find that high manur- 
ing, deep cultivation and a degree of care in 
keeping off all runners and feeding plants up 
toa high degree of growth, when properly 
done, is also productive of best and most profit- 
able results, both as regards size and excellence 
of fruit, as well as quantity and pecuniary 
profit. In this case, as’ well asin all other 
departments of agriculture and hdtiiculture, a 
liberal expenditure of time aid m&nure pays 
best in the end, and is far more complimentary 
to the grower. 

There are other blunders in the article, which, 
since itis copicd into other papers, may be 
noticed. 

The sexual character of strawberry-blossoms 
is well understood by many cultivators, but 
most obstinately disbelieved by others. The 
facts are these ; 

Some varietics of the strawberry produce 

blossoms deficient in the anthers, or pollen- 
roducing parts of the flower. These blossoms 
have to be made fruitful by pollen from the 
blossoms of another variety. ‘This characteristic 
is permanent ; and thus we find a sort which is 
pistillate (or deficient in ‘anthers) is aways 
and invariably so; and so ip every plant and 
every flower. Itis not true that barren and 
fruitful plants are found of the same varie/y, as 
was formerly supposed, byt only iu different 
sorts. 
Hovey’s Seedling, for instance. is pistillate, 
and never produced asingle perfect flower, 
while large E. Scarlet is always perfect. The 
two planted in proximity do well, and all are 
fruitful. 





fully ripe ; fine sprightly favor, and the hand- 
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This distinction is important to growers, and 
must never be lost sight of, but should not be 
misunderstood. 

Yours respeetfully, H. £. Hooker. 

Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 1857. 





Western Michigan.--Its Forestse-eMineralse= 
Crops--F ruite-&c. 

A correspondent of the Independent farnishes 
the following interesting account of Western 
Michigan: 

Newaygo. Mich.. July 3, 1887. 

Where is Newaygo? You will understam! this 
better if I tell youhow I came here. I left Kala- 
mazoo by stage for Grand Rapids, forty-eight 
miles distant, on what is called a plank road, but 
parts of which are very like a “ Michigan rail- 
road,” or “corduroy,” on which the unlucky 
passenger is tossed up and down most unmercifully. 
Other portions are move like floating bridges, 
springing up and down at every step, in and out 
of the frequent lakes of mud and water on which 
they seem to rest. We gradually rise from 
Kalamazoo till we gain a height of from 75 to 100 
feet, and soon come upon a heavily timbered 
country, which continues the entire distance to 
the Grand River. Fine fields of wheat, grass, and 
Indian corn are seen on both sides of the road, in 
many cases standing among the stumps. Where 
the country has been settled the longest, the pros- 
pect is shut in by the long Jines of forest, at from 
twenty to sixty rods distant on either side, on the 
front of which stand forth the Jong, smooth- 
stemmed elm, bass, maple and beach, indicating 
the character of the timber and the richness of 
the soil. Behind these leaders of the host, are 
the uncounted myriads from which the axe and 
fire of the next season is certain to destroy an- 
other line, ti!l the whole country is laid open by 
the men who are famous for lifting the axe 
against the thick trees! These mighty trees are 
from 120 to 150 feet in height. The soil from 
which they have grown is a clay loam, at times 
more tenacious and cold, at times more friable 
and warm. ‘The surfaceis varied and undulating, 
and plentifully watered, and in most parts lying. 
so far as I could judge, from one hundred to two 
hundred feet above Lake Michigan, which stretches 
parallel to our road scme twenty to thirty miles 
on the west. Though much of the country has 
been settled but a few years, the crops are a week 
in advance of those in Western New York, and 
as forward as the most promising m Southern 
Michigan. The reason for this I will advert to 
farther on. As we go still farther north, the line 
of forest more frequently comes near the road, 
and weare often shut in for miles by the trees, 
with no clearing between. After long delays, we 
come out upon the Grand River, at Grand Rapids, 
a city of some 10,000 inhabitants. It is built on 
the plain which borders the river on both sides, 
and runs up upon the sand bluffs which overlook 
the plain. The whole is new enough, and yet the 
hills are crowned with rot a few elegant and sub- 
stantial edifices as you see in Hartford or New 
Haven. At some three miles in the interior, on 
a pretty lake, is one of the neatest and most per- 
fect stone residences, in the style of the English 
farm: house, which I have ever seen. The wonder 
is how all these people came here, and what they 
have found todo. There is no railway within 
fifty milés,—rather, there has been none; for this 
very week the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway 
carries passengers to Ionia, some thirty miles 
eastward, up the Grand River, from whence they 
come to the city by steamboat. This railway 
will be completed in a year ortwo to Grand 
Haven, opposite Milwaukee, to which there will 
be a transit of eighty-five miles, The Grand 
River is a fine stream, 800 feet wide at this city. 
The rapids constitute afine water-power, the;fincst 
in all Western Michigan. Below them the stream 
glides so gently, that the rise of a few feet, which 
now and then occurs in Lake Michigan, is sensibly 
perceived at the foot of the rapids. Besides the 
mills, foundries, &c., which are driven by water- 
power, the city has another resource peculiar to 
itself, i. e. an inexhaustable bed of gypsum, of the 
finest quality. This lies fifteen feet below a level 
surface, and is itself some twenty feet in thick- 
ness, and miles in extent. As a fertilizer, it is 
equal to the beet plaster knowr at the East.— 
Portions of it are ground into a material for 
stucco and moulding, equal to the finest known, 
as the walls upon the houses and shops in the 
city testify. What is more curious and interest- 
ing, is the fact that a portion of the bed is so 
compact, as easily to be taken out in blocks and 
used in building. These blocks are sawn into 
slabs by a hand-saw, and are polished by a car- 
penter’s plane, and can be used for the facing of 
buildings and other purposes. Two large lines of 
shops, one or two dwelling-houses, and the front 
of a large Presbyterian church on the north side 
of the riyer, are finished with this stone, which 
has thus far endured the action of the weather, 
and presents a beautiful appearance. If it fails 
as un exterior covering, there can be no question 
that it will be a beautiful lining-stone for the in- 
terior of churches, banking-houses, halls, &c. It 
is singular enough that just at the time we are 
bringing slabs of gypsum from Nineveh, the carv- 
ing and characters of which are as fresh as if they 
were the work of yesterday, there should be 
opened in Western Michigan a similar material, 
though incomparably more beautiful. In our 
judgment, it surpasses the Caen stone which is so 
freely imported, and it can be carved and wrought 
as easily as wood. 

But we have almost forgotten Newaygo. We 
left Grand Rapids and the river, and took our 
course northward thirty-six miles. We rise from 
the river 120 feet by a succession of sandy bluffs, 








and after a féw miles gain an elevation of nearly 


200 feet above Lake Michigan. For twenty miles 
we traverse an elevated plateau of rich and heavy- 
timbered soil, superior if possible to that over 
which we passed to the south. The crops are 
more luxuriant, the grass and grain burden the 
ground, and the heavy forests, which now recede 
and now approach, show the strength of the soil. 
What is most suprising is that the peach flour- 
ishes here, and the trees are in many cases loaded 
with fruit. The country undulates prettily, is 
abundantly watered, and the soil is as good: as 
that of the Genesee Valley. The Lima bean may be 
grown here with success, and though the season 
here, as all over the country, has been unusually 
cold and cheerless, yet there are unmistakable 
tokens of a climate milder than the corresponding 
sections in Wiscunsin, Canada West, Northern 
New York, and Northern Massachusetts. We 
find upon inquiry that the winters, though stead- 
ily cold, are comparatively mild, and the country, 
though covered with snow, is rarely visited by 
tierce and bitter winds. No other explanation of 
these phenomena can be furnished than that the 
vicinity of Lake Michigan softens the climate, 
both in summer and winter, and favorably affects 
the fruits, and other products of all the clevated 
country that skirts the eastern border. 

After traversing twenty miles, we come to the 
pine region of Michigan, of the southern portion 
of which Newaygo county is the heart, and Ne- 
waygo, the county seat, is the capital. To reach 
this place we have still fifteen miles before us, 
not by a road cut out from the forest in the usu- 
al way, which is sufficiently rude, but by a path 
which winds its way here and there among the 
huge pines that begin to rise above us to the 
height of from 150 to 190 feet—tov tall ‘for the 
mast of some huge admiral,’ and not « few of them 
from three and a half to four feet in diameter. 
Here and there is a tree of ‘hardwood,’ and un 
some portiuns this timber constitutes from a 
quarter toa half of the whole. Nowhere is it 
entirely absent, and everywhere the surface is 
undulating, and the country is well watered. 
‘he soil is much of it of a superior qnality, ‘a 
shade or two infesior,’ as the dry-goods merchants 
say, to that which we have paseed over. For- 
tunately, we left our wagon behind. We are on 
horseback and on foot. We ‘ride and tie’ after 
the most approved fashion. We dine in a log- 
tavern, on better roast lamb than the St. Nicholas 
can giveus. We take our after-dinner siesta in 
the upper loft, in whick are spread eight ample 
beds, leaving Jittle room for other furniture. 

The glory of Newaygo are its pine lands, and 
its beautiful river the Muskegon. This stream 
runs south-west with many windings to Lake 
Michigan, and discharges nearly as much water as 
the Grand river, though no more than a third as 
wide. Itruns on with a full and rejoicing current 
never varying more than four feet in all from the 
hightest to the lowest mark. It is ever rea: 
for service, never desolated by ice floods, and cav 
‘float logs’ for nearly 250 miles. It resembles th 
Naugatuck, in Connecticut, in its many winding: 
aad abrupt and rounded bluffs; except that it he 
four or sixfold the water, and no rocks impede its 
current or roll down from its promontories. \« 
waygo is 150 miles from Chicago, including forty 
miles of river navigation. It is at the center 
40,000 acres of the finest pine land on the conti- 
nent, much of which is within four miles of th: 
river, and single acres of which will cut 100,00 
feet of lumber. ‘Lhe lumber, when cut up at Ne- 
waygo, cen be rafted or transported in scows to 
the river’s mouth, where it is shipped to Chicaz« 
which will soon be the greatest lumber market iv) 
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Separating the Sexes in School. 

On this point, Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glasgo. 
teacher, uses the following language :—‘ The 
youth of both sexes of our Scottish peasantry have 
been educated together; and, as a whole, thi 
Scotch are the must moral people on the earth 
Education in England is given separately, and we 
never have heard from practical men that any 
benefit has arisen from this arrangement. Some 
influential individuals there mourn over the pre 
judice on chis point. In Dublin, a larger number 
of girls turned out badly who had been educated 
alone until they attained the age of maturity than 
of those who were otherwise brought up—tl. 
separation of the sexes has been found to be injo 
rious. It is stated, on the best authority, the: 
of those girls educated in the schools of convents. 
apart from boys, the majority go wrong within « 
month after being let loose in society, and nicei- 
ing the other sex. They cannot, it is said, re- 
sist the slightest compliment or flattery. The 
separation is intended to keep them strictly mov- 
al; but this unnatural seclusion actually generates 
the very principles desired to be avoided. W-» 
may repeat that it is impossible to raise the gi! 
as high, intellectually, without boys as with thi» 
—and it is impossible to raise boys morally as 
high without girls. The girls morally elevate 
thc boys, and the boys intellectually elevate tiv 
girls. But more than this—girls themselves a 
morally elevated by the presence of boys, and ti 
boys intellectuaily elevated by the presence «! 
girls. Girls brought up with boys are more pos 
itively moral, and boys brought up in schov!s 
with the girls are more positively intellectual, b) 
the softning influence of the female character. Ii 
the Normal Seminary at Glasgow the most benefi- 
cial effects have resulted from the more natural 
course. Boys and girls, from the age of two or 
three years to that of fourteen or fifteen, have 
been trained in the same class-room, galleries, and 
play-grounds, without impropriety ; and they are 
never separated, except at needlework.’—Home 
Journal. 
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